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KEY ECONOMIC TED 
(as of June 1, 1991 
The average exchange rate for 1988 was $ 1 = 1.98 guilders and $ 2.12 ilders in 
1989. The average exchange rate for 1990 was $ 1 = 1.82 guilders. All of the U.S. 
dollar figures below have been converted at the latter rate to facilitate 
comparability. Exchange rate shifts are responsible for the non-comparability of 


dollar denominated GNP growth figures below with Dutch data based on calculations in 
guilders. 


INCOME, PRODUCTION, AND EMPLOYMENT 1989 1990 1991(E) PCT .CHANGE* 
GNP at current prices ($ mil) 260,720 278,160 291,950 plus 4.9 
GNP at 1980 prices ($ mil) 212,490 219,230 223,760 plus 
Per capita GNP, current prices ($) 17,616 18,668 19,463 plus 
Per capita GNP, 1980 prices ($) 14,455 14,713 14,917 plus 
Plant and equipment investment ($ mil) 36,478 39,341 41,264 plus 
Indexes: 

Industrial peeteeeeee (1985 

Avg mfg productivity (1985 


100) 106 109 112 plus 
100) 113 118 plus 
Avg manufacturing wage (1980 100) 127.0 131.0 137.0 plus 

Retail sales (value): (1985 100) 110.0 118.0 113.0(QI) plus 
Unemployment (000's) (period average) ** 390 346 345 minus 
Average unemployment rate** 5.7 4.9 4.9 


MONEY AND PRICES 
Money supply (M1) ($ mil, end of period) 65,398 69,017 plus 
Money supply (M2) ($ mil, end of period) 124,756 134,505 plus 
Public debt domestic ($ mil, end of period) 153,328 166,622 plus 
Central Bank discount rate (end of period) 7.00 7.25 7.75(MAY) 
Domestic private credit outstanding 58,510 63,389 plus 
($ mil, end of period) 
Wholesale price index: (1985 = 100)*** 92.7 92.1 92.1(MAR) plus 
Consumer price index: (1985 = 100) 161.2 103.7 106.3 plus 


COUPARN PREPN 
WIENS ONE 


BALANCE OF PAYMENTS AND TRADE 
Gold and foreign exchange reserves 32,847 30,183 minus 
($ mil, end of period, incl valuation changes) 
Balance of payments current account plus 
(transactions, $ bil, cumulative unadjusted) 
Balance of merchandise trade ($ bil, cum) plus 17.8 
Total exports FOB ($ bil, cum) Dutch stats plus 1.7 
Total imports CIF ($ bil, cum) Dutch stats plus 1.0 
US. imports from Netherlands ($ bil, cum) minus 7.0 
(USDOC statistics) plus 4.2 
US. share of Dutch exports 
US. exports to Netherlands ($ bil, cum) minus 2.9 
(USDOC statistics) (incl reexports) plus 14.0 
US. share of Dutch imports 


PRINCIPAL U.S. EXPORTS IN MILLIONS OF U.S. DOLLARS ($ mil) 1990: Machinery and 
Transport Equipment (incl aircraft 1,205 mil; Animal Feed except grains 2033 
TMT*#***/$306 mil; Oilseeds 1684 TMT/$456 mil; Chemicals $1,268 mil; A.D.P. Equipment 


and Parts $1,879 mil; Tobacco $215 mil; Coal 6147 TMT/$324 mil; Analytical Instruments 
$514 mil; Telecommunication Equipment $176 mil. 


PRINCIPAL U.S. IMPORTS IN MILLIONS OF U.S. DOLLARS mil) 1 : Food and Live Animals 
287 mil; Alcoholic Beverages (beer 348 mil; Chemicals $827 mil; Business and A.D.P 

Equipment and Parts $488 mil; Refined Petroleum Products $343 mil; Specialized 

Machinery and Transport Equipment $785 mil; Iron and Steel Plates $163 mil; Measure and 


Control eee $134 mil; Electromedical and Radiological And Other Electronic 
Equipment $122 mil. 


SOURCES: Central Bureau of Statistics (CBS), Netherlands Central Bank, Central 


Planning Bureau (CPB), U.S. Department of Commerce, IMF International Financial 
Statistics 


NOTES: © * Percentage changes compare full year results or estimates, when available, 
otherwise comparable periods ** new statistical series as of January 1, 1989 *** 
Excluding VAT **** Thousand Metric Tons (TMT) 





SUMMARY 


Currently, the Dutch economy continues to outperform most other 
European economies. However, a slowdown is forecast for 1991 with 
economic growth expected to slow to about 2.25 percent, this is 
still almost 1 percentage point higher than the official forecast 
of about 1.5 percent growth for the EC as a whole. Holland ended 
1990 with robust GNP growth of 4.7 percent during the fourth 
quarter and 3.4 percent for 1990. This performance came in the 
face of the worldwide economic downturn triggered by the Iraqi 
invasion of Kuwait. Exports to Germany were up 20 percent in the 
fourth quarter of 1990. Exports in the first quarter of 1991 
continued strong. But an expected slackening of demand in 1991 
among the Netherlands major trading partners and a very high and 
persistent government budget deficit cloud the economic outlook. 


The foreign trade-oriented Dutch economy derives its strength from 
the following: strong demand for Dutch exports from its major 
trading partner Germany, especially with the rebuilding of eastern 
Germany; concentration of Dutch production in recession-resistant 
sectors such as food, flowers, and services; a strong balance-of- 
payments surplus from its trading prowess and large overseas 
investments; natural gas exports which make Holland a net energy 
exporter of an environmentally benign form of energy increasingly 
in demand; and Holland's geographic location as a major European 
transportation hub with the world's largest port, Rotterdam. The 
Netherlands is an ideal location for a production site and 
distribution center for American firms seeking access to the 
European market as EC 92 approaches. Dutch firms have extensive 
business connections in Eastern Europe and the Soviet Union. 


The center-left government which came into office in October 1989 
is still working well, but frictions are developing over the large 
budget deficit. This is Holland's biggest political and economic 
problem at present and is proving resistant to normal efforts to 
cut it back. There is a growing recognition that steps must be 
taken to curb Holland's very generous disability benefits system 
with almost 900,000 disabled benefit recipients absorbing roughly 
10 percent of the government budget in a population of 15 million. 
Inflation remains the lowest in Europe at about 2.5 percent, and 
1991 wage contract settlements have been averaging a moderate 3.5 
percent compared with over 6 percent in Germany. The Dutch guilder 
and Dutch interest rates are tied closely to the German mark. In 
June 1991, the prime rate in Holland was 11 percent. The Dutch 
Central Bank follows a tight anti-inflationary monetary policy in 
tandem with the Bundesbank. The dollar rose about 15 percent in 
value in the first five months of 1991 and is forecast by the major 
Dutch bank economists to rise from its present level of 1.99 
guilders to the dollar to 2.10 during 1991 and to 2.30 during 1992. 
Despite a declining dollar exchange rate in 1990, U.S. exports to 
Holland dropped 3 percent, and Dutch exports to the United States 
declined 7 percent according to Dutch statistics. U.S.-Dutch trade 
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was down even sharper in the first quarter of 1991. However, 
according to U.S. statistics, which also reflect reexports and 
entrepot trade, U.S. exports to Holland increased 14.2 percent in 
1990. In view of Holland's central location, transportation 
infrastructure, and favorable investment climate, the U.S. 
Department of Commerce statistics may be a better indicator of 
overall significance of trade including reexports between the 
United States and the Netherlands. 


PART A - CURRENT ECONOMIC SITUATION AND TRENDS 


Dutch Economic Growth Slowing Down: The worldwide economic slowdown 
in the wake of the Gulf war belatedly hit the Dutch economy in the 
first quarter of 1991. While complete official GNP statistics for 
the first quarter have not yet been released, strong indications 
point to an economic slowdown and significant decline from the 
robust 4.7 percent growth in GNP during the fourth quarter of 1991. 


The growth rate for manufacturing production was cut in half and 
orders declined. 


Holland's exports uncharacteristically fell to the same level as 
imports (19.2 billion guilders) during February. A decline in 
exports to their traditionally important trading partners in the 
English-speaking world continues with little prospect for quick 
recovery, particularly to the hard-hit U.S. and British economies. 
And anxieties are rising about the prospect for continued strong 
demand for Dutch exports to Germany, Holland's most important 
trading partner, in view of stiff German tax increases necessary to 
finance the costly reunification process. Strong consumer spending 


has recently bolstered the GNP statistics, but is forecast to 
weaken in 1991. 


Investment Sags: The 1990 ratio of private savings to disposable 
income of 14.1 percent makes the Dutch savings rate comparable to 
Germany,s and nearly 10 percentage points higher than the U.S. 
ratio. The volume of corporate investment rose 6 percent in the 
fourth quarter of 1990, which was surprising given the pessimistic 
international climate at the time. In 1990, corporate investment 
grew about 7 percent. Public investment grew 4.4 percent during 
1990. Thus the Dutch had a very high capital formation rate in 
1990, but much of it went abroad. However, an expected fall in 
residential investment as well as a slowdown in corporate 
investment, prompted by the slackening of economic growth and a 
decline in profit prospects, should dampen domestic fixed capital 
formation in 1991. The high level of public borrowing remains a 
concern and will contribute to the high interest rates that will 
continue in 1991. The prime rate in Holland on June 1, 1991 was 


11.2 percent. Capital market yields were about 8.6 percent in 
early June. 
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Balance of Payments Enjoys Huge Surplus: Holland turned in a very 
healthy balance-of-payments surplus in 1990, which traditionally 
constitutes one of the strongest characteristics of the Dutch 
economy. Especially impressive were the current account 
statistics, which revealed a record surplus of 18.1 billion 
guilders (more than 3.5 percent of GNP) -- up from 17.3 billion in 
1989. The merchandise trade balance, boosted by strong exports to 
Germany, constituted over 17 billion guilders alone. 


But in the capital account, the global capital crunch transformed 
a 1989 surplus of 12 billion guilders into a 1990 deficit of 10.5 
billion. The securities account alone registered an unprecedented 
26 billion guilder negative swing from 1989 to 1990, as foreign 
holdings of Dutch shares and bonds in 1990 plummeted, while Dutch 
purchases of foreign securities surged. Closer scrutiny reveals 
that most of this negative swing was caused by foreign bondholders 
selling their Dutch bonds (9 billion guilders net decline) and 
Dutch investors buying foreign securities (7 billion guilders net 
increase). The early 1991 statistics of the trade account are 
somewhat disconcerting as the trade statistics for the latest 
available month, February, reflected the disappearance of the 
surplus as exports and imports were nearly in balance. But the 
government's Central Planning Bureau is predicting an increase of 
the current account surplus in 1992 to 20 billion guilders. 


Budget Deficit Threatens Economic Growth: The government is 
currently posting a very large and persistent budget deficit, which 
amounts to about 4.5 percent of GNP. This fiscal deficit is the 
weakest aspect of the Dutch economy and the source of growing 
political friction between the two political parties in the ruling 
coalition government. The coalition partners had set forth as 
their most important objective, reduction of the budget deficit by 
1994 to 3.25 percent of GNP without raising taxes. This goal is 
looking more and more unattainable. Just prior to provincial 
elections this year, the government announced a package of painful 
measures to raise revenue and cut government spending. The two 
ruling parties saw their share of the total vote drop by 12 percent 
in comparison to the results from the 1989 provincial elections. 
This package would yield 17 billion guilders for the budget's 
bottom line, including some 11 billion in cutbacks in government 
programs and some 5 billion in tax increases, featuring an 
unpopular gasoline tax of 25 cents per liter, the scrapping of the 
planned reduction in the VAT rate, heavier taxes on home ownership, 
and accelerated collection of taxes. Tax receipts so far in the 
current fiscal year are running almost 5 billion guilders less than 
expected, and the central bank is concerned about the state of 
public finance. 


Most difficult but important will be a planned cut of 4 billion 
guilders from the government budget for disability and sick pay for 
employees. This costly program has attracted considerable 
criticism since Holland now supports for every 100 workers 
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collecting wages 86 workers who are collecting disability, sick 
pay, unemployment insurance or pension. The coalition partners are 


in disagreement over how to curtail the growing ranks of welfare 
recipients. 


Another source of disagreement between the coalition partners is 
the index or link between private sector wage levels and the level 
of social benefits and public sector wages. The Christian 
Democrats wish to cut that link and deny to welfare and disability 
recipients the same annual percentage increase which wage earners 
secure. The Labor party still maintains that a way can be found to 
preserve the link. Many observers pessimistically believe that the 
fiscal measures required are not politically feasible. Therefore, 
indications are that the tax and premium burden will become heavier 
in Holland in the years ahead, reducing consumer demand and private 
savings, and depressing economic growth. 


Consumption High Despite Restrictive Incomes Policy: A growth in 
consumer spending of 4.2 percent was one of the principal forces 
behind the surprisingly robust 4.7 percent growth rate in GNP for 
the fourth quarter of 1990. Along with the 20 percent surge in 
exports to Germany, this increase in consumer spending helped the 
Dutch economy to overcome the predominately negative worldwide 
economic conditions that so many other economies succumbed to at 
the end of 1990. This was the biggest consumer spending increase 
since 1986. And this strong spending was registered despite a 
measurable drop in consumer confidence about the economy following 
the invasion of Kuwait. 


Sales of consumer durables in the fourth quarter were up a strong 
7 percent, despite a sharp drop in automobile sales. For 1990, 
consumer spending was up 3.7 percent over the 1989 level. Public 
consumption during 1990 grew at a low 0.9 percent rate. 


Retail sales remained buoyant for the first quarter of 1991, rising 
5.7 percent over the first quarter of 1990. This rise was fueled 
principally by a 6.5 percent hike in sales in the non-food sector. 
However, the rise in taxes and other premiums prompted by the 
government's large and persistent budget deficit will dampen 
disposable income, and the strong prospects for further similar tax 
and burden increases, given the severity of the budget deficit 


problem, complicate the longer term prospects for domestic 
consumption. 


The International Monetary Fund (IMF) has recently criticized the 
Dutch Government for its restrictive incomes policy as well as its 
failure to control government spending, thus endangering recent 
Dutch economic success. Private sector wages are hampered by the 
downward pressure exerted on wages by means of the coalition 
agreement to use these wages as an index to the level of welfare 
benefits and public sector wages. While this wage moderation as 
intended has helped the Dutch competitive position by keeping Dutch 
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exports cheaper, it has resulted in export-led growth which 
prompted the IMF to accuse the Dutch Government with exporting its 
domestic economic problems. Proof of Dutch success exporting can 
be seen in the enormous surplus in the balance-of-payments current 
account. 


Inflation Under Control: The Dutch inflation forecasts for 1991 
are rising somewhat at present from 2.75 to about 3.0 percent. New 
wage contracts in 1991 on average have increased about 3.6 percent. 
But wage costs per employee are expected to rise by 5 percent, 
stemming from accelerating contractual wage rises. Also boosting 
inflationary tendencies will be an impending increase in the 
gasoline tax of 25 cents a liter, and a 5.5 percent increase in 
housing rents, both to go into effect in July. In addition, the 
higher costs of imports due to the appreciation of the dollar in 
1991 from the depressed 1990 levels and the more expensive German 
imports reflecting higher wage costs will boost inflation. Average 
Dutch inflation is nonetheless expected to remain the lowest in 
Europe and about 0.5 percent lower than in Germany in 1991. 


Monetary Policy Remains Tight: Holland's central bank, the 
Nederlandsche Bank (NB), adjusts money supply and interest rates in 
close collaboration with the Bundesbank to keep the guilder stable 
vis-a-vis the German mark. An anti-inflationary monetary policy is 


the hallmark of the Nederlandsche Bank. The peg of the guilder to 
the German mark is not expected to change, given the importance of 
maintaining the competitiveness of Dutch exports to Germany. 


The central bank keeps a tight rein on Dutch banks, which is 
relatively easy to do in this small country. Late last year it 
warned Dutch banks it might raise reserve requirements if net bank 
lending continued at the torrid 14 percent rate it showed during 
the third quarter of 1990. This high rate occurred because Dutch 
banks were continuing to loan to their clients even as their long- 
term asset position deteriorated because of the worldwide capital 
crunch and capital flight from Holland. Domestic lending to the 
private sector slowed to a growth rate of 2 percent late in 1990. 
This slowdown was due to falling outlook for corporate profit. But 
larger than anticipated government bond issues to fund the growing 
budget deficit soaked up the slack in demand for capital. 


With the guilder linked to the German mark and responding to the 
high interest rates in Germany and elsewhere, the money market rate 
remains high. And Dutch banks continue to borrow liquidity from 
the private sector by offering high short-term interest rates in 
the money market. While these money market rates have declined 
somewhat since late 1990, when they exceeded rates in the capital 
market, 12 month certificates of deposit still can earn 8.25 
percent at Dutch banks. 
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IMPLICATIONS FOR THE UNITED STATES 


The Netherlands offers outstanding business opportunities for 
American firms, both as a market and as a means of entry into 
Europe. Despite the economic slowdown forecast for 1991 and 
growing concern about the budget deficit, the Dutch economy is 
still among the strongest in Europe. The predominantly positive 
economic environment, combined with the traditional Dutch support 
of principles of free trade, political stability, transport 
infrastructure unequalled in Europe, strategic geographic location, 
and exceptionally close cultural, investment, business mentality, 
and trading ties to the United States, provide a highly receptive 
market for American goods and services coming to and through the 
country to other European markets. 


The Dutch import a wide variety of United States products. 
American industrial as well as consumer goods are popular and 
possess a reputation for quality. The decision of whether or not 
to become involved in the Dutch market can often be made by heeding 
the prevailing wisdom that an American manufacturer or supplier of 
a well-designed product with strong sales in the United States can 
generally expect to do well in the Netherlands. 


The Dutch advanced transport infrastructure is second to none in 
Europe. Dutch firms own one-third of the cross border EC freight 


carrying vehicles and 60 percent of the European river barges. 
Over one-fifth of Europe's regional distribution centers are based 
in Holland. English is spoken more commonly in the Netherlands 
than in any other country on the continent. 


Moreover, establishment of a business base in the Netherlands gives 
an American company the potential for easy expansion throughout the 
European Community. Within 300 miles of central Holland live 160 
million affluent consumers, almost half the population of the EC. 
The accelerating pace of steps unifying the European Community's 
market by 1993 offers the tempting prospect of free access to a 
market with 340 million consumers and a combined GNP greater than 
that of the United States. In addition, ongoing Community 
discussions with the EFTA (European Free Trade Association) as well 
as the reunified Germany and open economies of Eastern Europe offer 
outstanding potential for using the Netherlands as the "Gateway to 
Europe." The tempo of mergers, acquisitions, and other business 
alliances within the European Community has continued as firms 
position themselves to take advantage of the expanding market 
opportunities. Increased interest and activity among American 
firms alert to these opportunities is evident by the pace of new 
investments and the establishment of business ventures in the 
Netherlands. The United States is Holland's largest foreign 
investor. At the same time, the Dutch are continuing to invest 
heavily in the United States, over $7 billion in the past year, to 


retain their position as the third largest foreign investor in the 
United States. 
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Biotechnology: Sales (consumption plus exports) of the Dutch 
biotechnology industry in 1988 amounted to over $5.3 billion which 
represents 7 percent of the estimated world market. Some 40 
percent of these sales are accredited to exports. The food and 
beverages sector is the largest contributor to turnover, accounting 
for almost 90 percent. This industry alone generates almost 25 
percent of the total Dutch turnover. To stimulate biotechnology in 
industry, the Dutch government has provided a total of $50 million 
in subsidies over the last three years. The Netherlands has a 
strong research base, including research centers at _ seven 
universities, three major medical institutes, and _ several 
institutes under the Netherlands Organization for Applied 
Scientific Research (TNO). U.S. companies interested in entering 
this market should consider participating in HET INSTRUMENT '92 


(analytical and scientific instrumentation trade fair) held April 
6-10, 1992 in Utrecht. 


Computer Software and Services: The total market for computer 
software and services is estimated at $3.7 billion in 1990. The 
average annual growth rate over 1990-1992 is estimated at 10 to 15 
percent. Of the estimated total imports in 1990 of $1.4 billion, 
the U.S. share accounted for $570 million. The most promising 
subsector of this industry is currently communications software 
which accounts for 20 percent of the total market. U.S. software 
suppliers interested in selling in the Netherlands should consider 


participation in the U.S. Pavilion at EUROPE SOFTWARE, June 1992, 
in Utrecht. 


Material Handling Machinery: The Netherlands, extensive road, 
waterways, railroad and air cargo handling network are heavy users 
of a wide variety of material handling equipment. The Dutch 
material handling machinery market is currently growing at a rate 
of 6 percent annually. The market size in 1990 is estimated at 
$660 million. The most promising subsectors in this market are 
computerized in-plant equipment ($120 million), piece-goods 
handling trucks ($310 million), and automated storage and retrieval 
systems ($95 million). American companies interested in entering 
the Dutch and European market should consider participating in the 
U.S. catalog display organized by the American Embassy, the 
Material Handling Industry of America (MHIA), and the Modern 
Materials Handling (MMH) Association at LOGISTICA '91 trade fair, 
November 6-13, 1991 in Utrecht. 


Pollution Control Equipment: Awareness of the environment plays a 
major role in the lives of the Dutch people. The Dutch spend 
approximately 1.4 percent of their GNP on environmental protection, 
almost twice as much per capita as in the United States. The 
ambitious and expensive environmental plan of the Dutch Ministry of 
Environmental Affairs covers the period from 1990 to 1994. 
According to this plan, Dutch industry will be required to double 
its spending on environmental protection. By 1994 industry will 
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have to spend an extra $1 billion a year to meet these stricter 
pollution control norms. 


These policies will generate substantial sales opportunities for 
American manufacturers and suppliers in the pollution control 
equipment field. The market size in 1990 for environmental 
equipment is estimated at $1.35 billion. Imports accounted for $421 
million, of which $104 million came from the United States. U.S. 
companies interested in entering this market should consider 
participating in the U.S. pavilions at ECOTECH '91 (international 
trade fair for waste disposal, recycling, and environmental 
technology) to be held November 5-8, 1991 in Utrecht and 
AQUATECH'92 (international trade fair for water treatment) to be 
held August 31-September 4, 1992 in Amsterdam. 


Renewable Energy Equipment: Growing environmental problems compel 
the Netherlands to increase its annual energy efficiency 
improvement rate to over 2 percent. Subsidies will be used to 
support a wide range of investments in energy conservation and 
renewable energy sources. By the year 2000, total government 
expenditures will amount to $325 million annually. The most 
promising sectors for U.S. suppliers are wind turbine generators, 
solar powered hot water systems, solar cells, geothermal energy 
systems, fuel cells, and cogeneration equipment. 


Security and Safety Equipment: In the Netherlands, total 
expenditures on security equipment and services amounted to 
approximately $1.2 billion in 1990. About $950 million of this 
amount was spent on surveillance, guard, and miscellaneous services 
and $263 million on security equipment and devices. The market for 
equipment is expected to grow annually by 15 percent, reaching $400 
million by 1993. In 1988, almost 34 percent of all Dutch citizens 
over the age of 15 were victims of crime. This high crime rate is 
creating a growing security awareness among the Dutch and 
substantial sales opportunities for American suppliers. Companies 
interested in entering this market should consider participating in 


SECURITY '91, a major security equipment trade fair to be held in 
Utrecht, November 26-29, 1991. 


Telecommunications Equipment & Supplies: The opening of the 
customer premises equipment and value added services market in 1989 
and the ambitious investment plans of the national 
telecommunications administration will continue to contribute to 
the growth in demand for telecommunications equipment and supplies 
in the Netherlands. The move in Europe to develop a pan-European 
digital cellular communications network (GSM) has forced the Dutch 
Transportation Ministry to follow Germany, Finland, France, Britain 
and Sweden in proposing legislation that will allow a second 
operator to provide satellite services and ground stations in 
competition with the PTT. Total imports of telecommunications 
equipment in 1990 reached $800 million. The market size in 1990 was 
estimated at $1.5 billion. U.S. telecommunications and data 
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communications companies are encouraged to contact the Commercial 
Section of the American Embassy for current information on market 


access opportunities and regulatory procedures in this rapidly 
changing industry. 


Aerospace: U.S. manufacturers continue to dominate the Dutch 
aerospace market, not only for passenger aircraft but also for 
aircraft parts, engines, and avionics. In 1990 total Dutch imports 
of aerospace products were $1.6 billion. Fokker, the sole 
manufacturer of aircraft in the Netherlands, has 246 firm orders 
and 128 options for its Fokker 100 aircraft, and 130 firm orders 
and 16 options for the Fokker 50. U.S. content in these aircraft 
varies between 20 and 40 percent. 


Netherlands Schiphol International Airport will continue with its 
expansion projects and a final decision to reconstruct Rotterdam,s 
regional airport will be taken in 1994. 


To obtain additional information on exporting to the Netherlands, 
American exporters are encouraged to contact: 


Michael J. Hegedus Boyce Fitzpatrick 
Commercial Counselor Netherlands Desk/Room H-3043 


Commercial Section U.S. Department of Commerce 
American Embassy, The Hague 14th Street & Constitution Ave, NW 
APO New York 09159-3071 Washington, D.C. 20230 

Tel.: 011-31-70 310-9417 Tel.: (202) 377-5401 

Fax.: 011-31-70 363-2985 Fax : (202) 377-2155 
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CALENDAR OF TRADE EVENTS IN THE NETHERLANDS 


September 1-4, 1991 


September 8-12, 1991 


October 1991 


November 5-8, 1991 


November 6-13, 1991 


November 9, 1991 


November 18, 1991 


November 26-29, 1991 


January 6-9, 1992 


April 6-10, 1992 


May 19-22, 1992 


June 3-5, 1992 


June 15-19, 1992 


1991/92 


International Furniture Exhibition, 
(Furniture Trade Fair), Utrecht 


Consumer Goods Fall Fair, Utrecht 


American Arts and Crafts Trade Mission, 
Amsterdam 


ECOTECH ,91 Trade Exhibition (Pollution 
Control Trade Fair), Utrecht 


LOGISTICA Trade Exhibition (Materials 
Handling Equipment), Utrecht 


Entrepreneurship Seminar, Amsterdam 


California Medical Equipment Trade 
Mission, Amsterdam 


SECURITY '91 Trade Exhibition, Utrecht 


1992 


HORECAVA (Hotel/Restaurant/Catering 
Equipment Trade Fair), Amsterdam 


HET INSTRUMENT Trade Exhibition 


(Analytical & Scientific Trade Fair) 
Utrecht 


INTERCLEAN (Industrial Cleaning Trade 
Fair), Amsterdam 


EUROPE SOFTWARE (Computer Software Trade 
Fair), Utrecht 


BENELUX MATCHMAKER (Consumer Goods Trade 
Mission), Brussels and Amsterdam 


* U.S. Government Printing Office : 1991 ~ 282-906/20069 





